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ports medical equipment, 
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ating-room equipment, etc. 

Postal address: V/O “So- 
juzchimexport", Moscow, 

G-200. 



Natural products form a great 
part of the exports of the 
Soviet Union—wheat, timber 
and furs, asbestos, antimony 
and flax, and a hundred and 
one other commodities 

But there is a growing export 


trade in 


wide 


manufactured goods, 


variety of 
ds. from 


precision instruments like 
cameras and microscopes to 
complete steel plants. 

An indication of this trade is 
given in these advertisements 
in English from Soviet trade 
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FOREWORD 


T HE peoples of the Soviet Union and of the other socialist 

countries are vigorously working for world peace. They arc 
deeply convinced that peaceful co-existence of states with 
differing systems is a vital necessity and they advocate the extension 
of international economic relations between all countries. 

This idea is increasingly gaining support all over the world. The 
enemies of economic co-operation and the organisers of the econo¬ 
mic “cold war” have suffered severe defeats and will continue to 
do so. 

Despite their efforts to freeze trade with the Soviet Union, China 
and other socialist countries and thereby check their economic 
development, the technical and economic progress made by these 
countries has surpassed the most optimistic expectations. 

In particular, the Soviet Union, relying on its own scientific and 
industrial capacities, launched the first artificial earth satellite on 
October 4, 1957, and later the second and the third, thereby opening 
wide to mankind the doors to the universe. 

The Soviet Union takes the realistic position that international 
trade does not only serve to improve the economic conditions of 
all peoples. It is important also in another way, namely, that with 
its aid it will be easier to create favourable conditions for establishing 
confidence, understanding and good-neighbourly relations between 
states. 

“We are the kind of people,” said N. S. Khrushchov, first 
secretary of the central committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, during his visit to Finland, “who believe that the 
best way to ensure world peace is the utmost development of 
business and trade relations.” 

It is the purpose of this booklet to give a brief survey of the 
part played by the U.S.S.R. in international economic co-operation, 
and to show the development of Soviet foreign trade and its pros¬ 
pects for the future. 



1. PRINCIPLES AND SPECIFIC FEATURES 
OF THE SOVIET UNION’S FOREIGN 

TRADE POLICY 


Co-existence Presupposes Co-operation 

F ORTY years of co-existence of the socialist and capitalist 
systems have shown convincingly that the Soviet Union has 
consistently pursued a policy of economic co-operation with 
all countries, irrespective of their social systems. 

As early as 1918 Lenin ridiculed the harmful idea that the interests 
of the socialist revolution forbid any peace with the capitalist 
countries. 

He wrote: 

“A Socialist republic surrounded by imperialist powers 
could not, from this viewpoint, conclude any economic 
treaties, and could not exist at all, except by flying to the 
Moon.” 

Since socialism and capitalism exist on one planet their co¬ 
existence is a historic necessity. 

In 1917 Russia dropped out of the capitalist system. That, 
however, did not mean that in principle economic co-operation 
between socialist Russia and the capitalist countries became 
impossible. In the early days of Soviet Russia the interventionist 
policy of the big capitalist countries hindered the development of 
trade relations. 

Lenin, however, was very optimistic about the prospects for 
developing trade relations between the Soviet Republic and the 
capitalist world 

“There is,” he said, “a force that is greater than the wish, 
will and decision of any of the hostile governments or classes; 
this force is the common world economic relations which 
compel them to embark on this path of relations with us.” 
And indeed, shortly after the failure of foreign armed intervention 
in the years 1918-1920, the policy of economic blockade against 
the new revolutionary Russia also suffered defeat. 

The advantage of re-establishing and developing trade with 
Soviet Russia became evident to the capitalist countries, and, 
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motivated by economic interest, one after another they established 
trade and diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia. 

Experience also showed that the Soviet Union was a stable 
market, for it knew no crises or depressions nor the decline in 
demand and stagnation in home and foreign trade that go with them. 

It is worthwhile to recall that during the 1929-1935 world 
economic crisis, when the trade of capitalist countries under¬ 
went a serious decline, the Soviet Union was the only country 
which increased its imports. While between 1929 and 1931 world 
imports dropped by 42 per cent, Soviet imports rose by 26 
per cent. 

In 1931 the Soviet Union’s share in the world import of machines 
(not including motor vehicles), reached 30 per cent, and in 1932 
nearly 50 per cent. 

The U.S.S.R. opened wide its doors for imports of industrial 
equipment from the United States. In 1931 the United States 
exported to the Soviet Union 74 per cent of its total exports of 
foundry equipment, 70 per cent of crushers, 68 per cent of forge-shop 
equipment, 67 per cent of farm machinery, 65 per cent of machine 
tools and so on. 

During the same period the Soviet Union bought many indus¬ 
trial goods in Britain, particularly engineering products, and various 
raw materials. British firms, in their turn, were important pur¬ 
chasers of timber, petroleum products, cereals, and other items 
exported by the Soviet Union. 

Between the two world wars it was thus demonstrated that a 
difference in social economic systems was not in itself an obstacle 
to the development of economic relations between countries. 

Equality and Mutual Advantage 

The Soviet state was the first in history to proclaim and put into 
effect real equality in its relations with other states. It repudiated 
the unequal treaties which had been concluded by the tsarist 
government with the colonial and dependent countries as well as 
treaties concluded by that government with the great powers to 
the detriment of the dependent countries’ interests. 

In August 1920 the Soviet Republic renounced all enslaving 
treaties and agreements concluded by tsarist Russia with China 
and recognised China as an equal and independent state. 

In February 1921 equal treaties were signed with Iran and 
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Afghanistan, and in March of the same year the Soviet Government 
signed a treaty of fraternity and friendship with Turkey. 

In its trade treaties and agreements with all countries the Soviet 
Union has proceeded from the principle of respect for the national 
interests of the signatories to the treaty or agreement; it has asked 
for no special privileges of benefits for itself. 

It has not permitted any interference by foreign states in its 
internal affairs, and has strictly adhered to the policy of non¬ 
interference in the internal affairs of the countries, large or small, 
with which it has had relations. 

History does not know a single case of the Soviet Government 
trying to take advantage of the difficulties of foreign states to get 
any political concessions or force enslaving terms in agreements. 
A desire for an unequal exchange, or for inequality, is alien to the 
Soviet Union, since underlying the U.S.S.R.’s foreign trade (which 
is carried on by state organisations), is solely the desire to exchange 
goods and not to make profit. 

The Soviet Union’s sharp disapproval of the imperialist prin¬ 
ciple of “equal opportunities” is well known, for under the guise of 
this “principle” the big international capitalist monopolies have 
tried to get “equal rights” with national enterprises and local firms 
in the economically underdeveloped countries. 

Obviously, since the monopolies are more powerful economically 
than the national firms in underdeveloped countries, such “equality” 
means a privileged status for the foreign monopolies, in other 
words, a selfish violation of the principle of true equality and 
mutual advantage. 

Some Specific Features 

A characteristic feature of the U.S.S.R.’s foreign trade policy 
is its strict fulfilment of all undertakings under agreements it has 
signed. 

The Soviet Government punctually carries out all its under¬ 
takings under trade treaties and agreements, credit and other 
economic agreements signed with other countries. 

It conducts trade with many countries on the basis of agreements 
covering mutual supplies of commodities, which facilitates extension 
of their foreign trade. 

The U.S.S.R. guarantees the delivery of its goods and the pur¬ 
chase from the other country of the goods specified in the agree¬ 
ments, and this helps to create stability in the trade between the 
countries. 
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The U.S.S.R. is very willing to conclude long-term trade agree¬ 
ments, which is in line with its planned economy and is a favourable 
factor in international trade. 

Such agreements covering mutual deliveries of goods over a 
several-year period assure the parties to the agreements a stable 
market for their products and obtaining the goods they need. 


Soviet Initiative in International Organisations 

The Soviet Union devotes much effort to the development of 
economic relations between nations. It does not confine itself to 
business contracts with other countries on a bilateral basis; it is 
also very active on an international level in the United Nations and 
its economic organisations. 

It should be mentioned that it was the Soviet Union which 
submitted a proposal at the eleventh session of the U.N. General 
Assembly in November 1956 to call a world economic conference, 
for the purpose of developing international trade and economic 
co-operation. 

Such are the basic democratic principles and specific features of 
Soviet trade policy. 


2. GROWTH OF SOVIET FOREIGN 

TRADE 

E NEMIES of the Soviet Union often assert that the U.S.S.R. 
cannot produce enough goods to extend its trade and that the 
prices charged by Soviet foreign trade organisations are 
unacceptable. 

Are these assertions true? 

Surely, if the U.S.S.R. had lacked supplies and charged high 
prices its foreign trade would inevitably have been doomed to 
stagnation; the facts, however, show that it is steadily expanding. 

The high rate of development of the national economy, which 
is operated under a plan and knows no crises, and the truly demo¬ 
cratic principles underlying the foreign trade policy of the Soviet 
State all help to expand its foreign trade ties and trade volume. 

It is indicative that already by 1937 the Soviet Union carried on 
a brisk trade with twice as many countries as did tsarist Russia, 
and in the following twenty years, particularly after the victorious 
termination of the Great Patriotic War, the U.S.S.R. was able, 
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thanks to its policy of peaceful co-operation, to add many more 
countries to those with which it had been trading. 

Today the Soviet Union does business with seventy-odd 
countries, and with more than forty of them on the basis of trade 
agreements. 

There have been important changes in the geographical distri¬ 
bution of the U.S.S.R.’s exports and imports. For a number of 
years the bulk of Soviet foreign trade was confined to a very few 
countries. 

For instance, in 1924-25 nearly half of Soviet exports went to 
just two countries—Britain and Germany. At the start of the first 
five year plan, in 1929, these two countries took 45 per cent of 
Soviet exports, and in 1937—38 per cent. 

Three countries, the United States, Germany and Britain, for 
a number of years, held the lead in Soviet imports. In 1924-25 the 
three countries accounted for more than 57 per cent of the U.S.S.R’s 
imports, in 1929 for 48 per cent and in 1937, 47 per cent. 

The picture has changed sharply since the war. In 1957 only 
6 per cent of the Soviet Union’s exports went to Britain, the Ger¬ 
man Federal Republic and the United States, and the U.S.S.R. 
imported from the three countries altogether about 5 per cent. 

The decline in their share is striking. Of course, it is not only 
the various measures of discrimination instituted by those countries 
that account for it. Another explanation is the considerable increase 
in the U.S.S.R.’s foreign trade with other countries. 

Because of its immense progress in industrial output the U.S.S.R. 
has been able since the war extensively to develop trade with the 
socialist countries, to establish and consolidate trade relations 
with economically underdeveloped countries and to carry on trade 
with many industrially developed capitalist countries too 


Growth of Soviet Foreign Trade 


(in millions of roubles in current 

prices at the exchange 

rate fixed on 

Year 


March 

Exports 

1st, 1950) 

Imports 

• 

Total 

Per cent 
of 1938 

1938.. 

• • 

1,021 

1,090 

2,111 

100 

1946.. 

• • 

2,615 

3,075 

5,690 

270 

1950.. 

• • 

7,178 

5,824 

13,002 

616 

1955.. 

• • 

.. 13,874 

12,242 

26,116 

1,237 

1956.. 

• • 

.. 14,446 

14,452 

29,000 

1,368 

1957.. 

• • 

.. 17,526 

15,751 

33,277 

1,576 


In 1957 the U.S.S.R.’s foreign trade was up approximately 6.2 
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times as compared with pre-war (in comparable prices). In foreign 
trade, as in industry, the Soviet Union has shown a pace of develop¬ 
ment that is running ahead of the capitalist world. In 1957 the trade 
volume of the capitalist countries less than doubled (in com¬ 
parable prices) compared with pre-war, and that of the United 
States, whose foreign trade was growing faster than that of the 
other capitalist countries during those years, was up only approx¬ 
imately 2.8 times. 

Before the war the U.S.S.R. was listed sixteenth in the world 
for its foreign trade volume, but today it is sixth, following the 
United States, Britain, the German Federal Republic, France and 
Canada. As a result of its expanding trade the U.S.S.R.’s share 
in world trade in 1956 more than trebled compared with 1938. 

U.S.S.R. Share in World Trade 

(in 1,000 million dollars) 


1938 

1957 




Share 



Share 


World 

Of 

of the 

World 

Of 

of the 


totals in 

which 

U.S.S.R. 

totals in 

which 

U.S.S.R. 


current 

U.S.S.R. 

in per 

current 

U.S.S.R. 

in per 


prices 


cent 

prices 


cent 

Imports 

24.2 

0.27 

1.1 

118.0 

3.9 

3.3 

Exports 

22.7 

0.26 

1.1 

110.8 

4.4 

3.9 

Total 

46.9 

0.53 

1.1 

228.8 

8.3 

3.6 


Some thirty to thirty-five years ago the U.S.S.R. had an extremely 
weak industry compared with industry in the more developed 
capitalist countries. Pre-revolutionary Russia was fifty to a 
hundred years behind the United States, Britain and Germany, 
and this was reflected in its export and import structure. 

Old Russia—and young Soviet Russia, too, in its early years— 
were compelled to import a good part of their machinery and other 
equipment. Industrial raw materials, such as coal, metals and 
cotton, were also imported in large quantities. 

As a result of socialist industralisation and the collectivisation of 
agriculture the Soviet Union registered great progress in its economy, 
science and technology in a brief time, all of which led to a great 
change in the character of the country’s foreign trade. The Soviet 
Union began to export certain machinery which it used to import. 
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The structure of its foreign trade improved especially following 
World War II. There was a sharp increase in its exports of 
machinery and other equipment, metals, cotton and many other 
commodities, and it became one of the world’s greatest sup¬ 
pliers of complete sets of equipment for industrial enterprises 
or factory shops in other countries. 

The following table shows the change in the Soviet Union’s 
foreign trade structure. 


Major Soviet Export and Import Items 

(in per cent of total exports and imports) 


Item 

Exports 


1913 

1938 

1957 

Machinery and other equip- 




mcnt • • • • 

0.3 

5.0 

14.9 

Fuel, raw and auxiliary 




materials 

42.8 

57.7 

64.1 

Of which: 




Coal.. .. .. .. 

0.1 

1.0 

4.3 

Petroleum and petroleum 




products. 

3.3 

7.8 

9.1 

Ores and concentrates 


- | 

4.2 

Ferrous and non-ferrous 




metals. 

0.6 

1.6 

14.7 

Natural rubber 

— 

—— 

— 

Sawn timber 

6.3 

14.1 

3.1 

Other timber 

4.5 

6.0 

1.2 

Cotton 

— 

1.9 

5.9 

Flax 

6.2 

1.7 

0.3 

Peanuts, soya beans, and 




so on 


— 

— 

Cereals 

33.3 

21.3 

12.9 

Consumer goods .. 

23.6 

16.0 

8.1 


Imports 


1913 1938 1957 

15.9 34.5 23.9 

63.4 60.7 55.5 


5.5 

0.4 

0.1 

6.8 

2.9 


8.3 


0.1 

20.7 


1.2 

2.6 

25.9 

3.5 


1.8 


0.1 


2.0 

3.0 

11.5 

7.4 

2.7 


3.1 


2.0 


4.8 20.6 


It can be seen from the table that in 1913 cereals and consumer 
goods predominated in the exports of tsarist Russia; they made 
up nearly 57 per cent of total exports. 

The same items occupied a very important place also in the 
years of socialist industrialisation, when the Soviet Union could 
obtain the foreign exchange it needed to buy machinery and other 
equipment only by exporting farm produce. 

As soon as the U.S.S.R. became technically and economically 
ndependent the picture began to change. Already in 1938 the 
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export of cereals and consumer goods dropped to 37.3 per cent 
of the total, and in 1957 to 21 per cent. 

A partial explanation for the last figure is that agriculture had 
developed more slowly in the last five-year plan period than had 
been planned. That, however, is not the chief reason, for in absolute 
figures the U.S.S.R.’s cereal exports during the fifth five-year plan 
period were higher than in 1938. 

The main reason for the drop in the proportion of cereal exports 
to total exports is that the U.S.S.R. began to export considerable 
quantities of industrial products. 

While the ratio of consumer goods exported has been decreasing, 
its import ratio has increased from 4.8. per cent in 1938 to 20.6 per 
cent in 1957. The Soviet Union imports, rice, vegetable oil, herring, 
coffee and cocoa beans, fresh and dried fruit, as well as high-grade 
woollen and silk frabrics, furniture and many other commodities. 

While it is a big exporter of machines and other equipment 
the Soviet Union at the same time ranks second in the world as 
an importer of ships, boilers, power station machinery, machine 
tools and forge-press equipment and certain types of technolo¬ 
gical equipment. 

The increase in exports of machinery and other equipment, while 
maintaining their high import ratio, shows how completely wrong 
are those who accuse the Soviet Union of pursuing a policy of 
limiting its trade relations with other countries. 


3. SOVIET TRADE WITH THE 
PEOPLE’S DEMOCRACIES 


T RADE between the Soviet Union and the People’s Democ¬ 
racies of Europe and Asia has been developing especially 
rapidly. 

Before the war those countries accounted for very little of the 
U.S.S.R.’s foreign trade, but when they had switched over to 
socialism the road to international economic co-operation was 
opened to them. 

Trade and other economic relations between the Soviet Union and 
the other socialist countries, like the relations among themselves, 
are based on complete equality, respect for each other’s interests 
and comradely assistance in economic and cultural development. 

Economic co-operation between the U.S.S.R. and some of the 
European People’s Democracies began while World War II was 
still going on, when after their liberation from the Hitlerite occupa- 




tion those countries were urgently in need of economic assistance. 

In subsequent years the Soviet Union concluded trade and other 
economic agreements with all other socialist countries. The following 
table shows this in greater detail: 

Growth of Soviet Trade with Other Socialist 

Countries 

(in million roubles) 

1946 1950 1957 

Total Soviet trade .. .. 5,690 13,002 33,277 

Of which: 

With other socialist countries .. 3,100 10,546 24,522 

Including: 

Albania. 3 62 187 

Bulgaria. 542 667 1,483 

Hungary . 83 841 1,426 

German Democratic Republic.. 366 1,383 6,506 

Democratic Republic of Viet 

Nam. — — 52 

China. 298 2,306 5,129 

Korean People’s Democratic 

Republic . 38 450 490 

Mongolian People’s Republic.. 281 330 471 

Poland. 860 1,806 2,747 

Rumania. 211 1,013 1,763 

Czechoslovakia. 245 1,688 3,748 

Yugoslavia . 173 — 520 

In the post-war years (1946-1957) the volume of trade between 
the U.S.S.R. and the other socialist countries increased more than 
seven-fold (at fixed prices). 

First place in the Soviet Union’s foreign trade belongs to the 
German Democratic Republic and the People’s Republic of China. 
The Soviet Union’s trade with the German Democratic Republic 
in 1957 amounted to 6,500 million roubles, while with China it 
exceeded 5,000 million roubles. 

In order to get a better idea of the U.S.S.R.’s extensive trade 
with these countries, suffice it to say that the trade with these two 
countries alone was more than double the Soviet Union’s entire 
trade in the pre-war year of 1938. 

In 1957 the German Democratic Republic accounted for 19.5 
per cent of the total turnover of Soviet foreign trade. 

China’s share amounts to 15.4 per cent. The Soviet Union 
supplies China primarily machinery and other equipment, metals, 
petroleum products and other commodities she needs for developing 
her own powerful industry, while the People’s Republic of China 
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supplies the U.S.S.R. with farm produce, metal ores, and products 
of her light industry. 

If we bear in mind that since 1949 the United States and a num¬ 
ber of other industrially highly developed capitalist countries have 
maintained a full embargo against new China, the importance of 
the brisk Soviet trade will be readily seen. 

Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary also 
play an important part in the U.S.S.R.’s foreign trade, and trade 
is steadily increasing with the Korean People’s Democratic Republic, 
the Mongolian People’s Republic, the People’s Republic of Albania 
and the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam. 

Following normalisation of Soviet-Yugoslav relations, trade 
between the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia began to develop steadily, 
with the trade turnover between the two countries in 1957 reaching 
520 million roubles, a 3.8-fold rise compared with 1955. 

The Soviet Union exports to the People’s Democracies large 
quantities of the latest industrial equipment, raw materials for the 
heavy and light industries and foodstuffs. Soviet exports of 
machinery and other equipment to the other socialist countries in 
1957 went up by 17 per cent compared with 1956. 

Of especially great importance for the rapid development of 
industry in the socialist countries are the Soviet supplies of complete 
sets of equipment for industrial enterprises. 

The Soviet Union is supplying the other socialist countries 
equipment for nearly 500 enterprises, among them 211 in the 
Chinese People’s Republic, seventy-two in Poland, fifty-six in 
Rumania and thirty-nine in Bulgaria. Some of these enterprises 
are already operating. 

A 

The value of complete enterprises supplied by the Soviet Union 
in 1957 reached almost 1,300 million roubles, approximately 
thirteen times more than in 1950. 

The annual production capacity of the enterprises built or 
under construction in the other socialist countries with the aid 
of the Soviet Union amounts to 15 million tons of steel, some 
120,000 tons of copper, over 12,000 tons of tin, more than 
4,500,000 tons of oil products, over 850,000 tons of nitrogen 
fertiliser, 141,000 tons of sulphuric acid, more than 500,000 
tons of soda, 55,000 automobiles, 40,000 tractors, and so on. 

Of great importance for industry in the People’s Democracies 
is the cotton, fuel, metals and different kinds of mineral raw mater¬ 
ials they obtain from the Soviet Union. 
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Soviet cotton meets a considerable part of the demand of the 
textile industry in the European People’s Democracies which do 
not grow cotton themselves. 


In the past two years alone the Soviet Union has supplied 
the People’s Democracies with some 13,000,000 tons of petroleum 
and petroleum products, 10,500,000 tons of coal, including an¬ 
thracite, over 3,700,000 tons of coke, roughly 20,000,000 
tons of iron ore, 3,100,000 tons of rolled steel and tubing, more 
than 90,000 tons of aluminium and rolled aluminium, more than 
50,000 tons of zinc, some 90,000 tons of lead, and other com¬ 
modities. 

Of foodstuffs, the Soviet Union exported to those countries 
in 1956-57 5,700,000 tons of wheat, some 700,000 tons of rye, 
1,300,000 tons of barley and large quantities of oats and maize. 


The Soviet Union gets from the People’s Democracies substantial 
quantities of equipment, raw materials and consumer goods. 

In 1957 total Soviet imports from the other socialist countries 
was 11,300 million roubles, while her exports to these countries 
totalled 13,200 million roubles. The excess of Soviet exports over 
imports during 1957 for these countries was due to the large 
deliveries on credit to the People’s Democracies. 

The ratio of equipment to total imports from the other socialist 
countries has considerably increased in recent years. It imports 
from those countries means of transport (including rolling stock, 
ships, shipping and port equipment), equipment for various 
industries, instruments and laboratory and medical equipment. 

This is highly indicative of the rapid industrialisation of the 
People’s Democracies. 

The effect of this on the structure of their exports is shown by 
the following facts. 

Raw materials and semi-finished products made up about 72 per 
cent of pre-war Poland’s exports, farm produce and foodstuffs 
22 per cent and finished goods only 6 per cent. (Machinery, industrial 
equipment and means of transport were less than one per cent in all.) 

Recent years have witnessed a considerable increase in Poland’s 
exports of machinery, means of transport and complete sets of 
equipment for industrial enterprises, making up some 20 per cent 
of its total exports in 1957. 

In 1937 Czechoslovakia’s exports of machinery and other equip¬ 
ment amounted to 6.4. per cent of its total exports; in 1957—41 
per cent. 
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The German Democratic Republic, too, is a big exporter of 
machinery and other equipment, while Hungary’s exports of 
machinery and equipment rose from 11 per cent of the total in 
1937 to 37 per cent in 1957. 

Gradually the other People’s Democracies, too, are increasingly 
exporting their machinery. 

Trade between the socialist countries is conducted in conformity 
with the needs of their planned economies. This is done by the 
co-ordination of economic plans, taking into account the inter¬ 
national socialist division of labour. 

Each country can depend not only on its own resources but on 
the resources of all the socialist countries, which is particularly 
important and valuable for the relatively less-developed countries. 

Important and fruitful work in the organisation of economic 
co-operation between the socialist countries is done by the Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance. The countries that are members 
of the Council have co-ordinated their current national economic 
plans, and have found it expedient to work on co-ordinating long- 
range plans for the development of the basic branches of their 
national economies covering a ten- to fifteen-year period. 

The very nature of socialist economy facilitates the development 
of wide specialisation and industrial co-operation. Certain progress 
has already been registered in this sphere and it will grow as ex¬ 
perience is gained and as the methods of planning the economic 
system of the socialist world are improved. 

Co-operation between the U.S.S.R. and the other socialist 
countries also includes the granting of credits and the mutual 
exchange of production experience and of scientific and technical 
achievements. 

Since the war the Soviet Union has granted the People’s Democ¬ 
racies credits amounting to 30,000 million roubles on very favourable 
terms, besides giving them considerable free assistance. This has 
made it easier for these countries to finance the construction of 
new industrial enterprises and the development of new industries. 

Of great importance, too, for all the socialist countries is their 
scientific and technical co-operation. 

The U.S.S.R. places at the disposal of the People’s Democracies, 
free of charge, all its own scientific and technical experience, and 
the People’s Democracies, by getting from the Soviet Union various 
technical projects, working drawings, descriptions of technological 
processes and other documentation, are able to produce, in the 
shortest possible time, technically improved machinery and other 
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equipment without having to spend time and money on experiments 
and tests. 

In recent years the Soviet Union has helped them considerably 
in the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

The People’s Democracies, in their turn, share with the Soviet 
Union their production experience and their scientific and engineer¬ 
ing achievements. This regular exchange of economy can be seen 
from the following data: 


Exchange of Scientific and Technical Documentation 

Between the U.S.S.R. and the People’s 

Democracies 



Total 



Of which 





Bulgaria 

Hungary 

G.D.R. 

China 

Poland 

Rumania 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Capital construction 
projects 

Soviet Union from 
People’s Democ¬ 
racies 

80 

8 

9 

5 

1 

15 

4 

37 

Soviet Union to 
People’s Democ¬ 
racies .. 

1,631 

152 

119 

21 

751 

110 

84 

99 

Machinery and 
equipment 
blueprints 

Soviet Union from 
People’s Democ¬ 
racies 

840 

15 

108 

164 

28 

112 

69 

344 

Soviet Union to 
People’s Democ¬ 
racies 

4,093 

322 

269 

90 

2,207 

380 

282 

387 

Description of 
technological 
processes 

Soviet Union from 
People’s Democ¬ 
racies 

797 

35 

179 

101 

55 

103 

53 

271 

Soviet Union to 
People’s Democ¬ 
racies 

1,720 

197 

190 

105 

688 

213 

102 

239 
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Besides the documentation shown in the table, the Soviet Union 
has turned over to the other socialist countries free of charge 
5,507 other items of technical documentation and literature, 
11,192 syllabuses, 16,338 standards and provisional specialisations 
and 1,928 samples of industrial and farming products. 

The Soviet Union has, in turn, received similar kinds of docu¬ 
mentation from those countries. 

Characteristic features of the extensive economic and cultural 
co-operation between the U.S.S.R. and the other socialist countries 
are complete equality, mutual advantage, and mutual, comradely 
assistance in promoting the economic progress of all and strength¬ 
ening the economic and political independence of each. 

These principles have again been confirmed in the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment’s declaration of October 30, 1956. 

The conference of representatives of the Communist and Workers’ 
Parties of the socialist countries which met in Moscow, November 
14 to 16, 1957, spoke in favour of further extending and perfecting 
economic and cultural co-operation among the socialist countries. 

They also favoured the utmost extension of economic and cultural 
relations with all other countries desiring it, on the basis of equality, 
mutual advantage and non-interference in internal affairs. 

Experience has proved this important fact: that the Soviet 
market, and the socialist world market as a whole, based as it is 
on a regular expansion of production and the increasing welfare of 
the whole population, finds no difficulty in disposing of its goods, 
and knows no crises. It has likewise shown a steady increase in its 
capacity to absorb commodities. These two factors show the 
possibilities that exist for a steady extension of foreign trade. 

4. U.S.S.R. TRADE WITH WESTERN 

CAPITALIST COUNTRIES 

W E have already mentioned that in the trying years of the 

1929-1933 economic crisis in the capitalist world, Soviet 
import orders saved hundreds of thousands of workers 
in Europe and America from unemployment and starvation. 

The very nature of the socialist countries creates favourable 
conditions for co-operation with other countries on terms of true 
equality, mutual advantage and respect for the sovereignty of the 
contracting parties. 

The Soviet Union has convincingly and repeatedly demonstrated 
that its economic co-operation with capitalist countries is neither a 
tactical move nor a means of dictation and forcing its interests on other 
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countries, nor a means for economic expansion, and still less an in¬ 
strument of political encroachment on the sovereign rights of any state. 

The Soviet Government looks upon foreign trade as an oppor¬ 
tunity to make use of the international division of labour for 
the all-round satisfaction of the requirements of its people. 

It also regards mutually advantageous economic co-operation 
as a factor promoting peace and friendship between nations. 

Unfortunately, the Soviet Union’s readiness to develop trade 
activity is not always properly understood by a number of the 
capitalist countries in the West. 

In defiance of common sense and historical experience, the 
capitalist monopolies of the U.S.A. shortly after World War II, 
in 1948, began to pursue a “position-of-strength” policy towards the 
U.S.S.R. and the other socialist countries, and they were followed 
by the monopolies in a number of Western-European countries. 

One of the ways in which this policy was expressed was the 
institution by the United States, jointly with several other capitalist 
countries, of discriminatory measures in trade with the U.S.S.R. 
and the other socialist countries. 

In particular, the United States adopted in 1951 the notorious 
Battle Act, which provided that American military and economic 
assistance was not to be given to those capitalist countries which 
failed to observe the ban on the export of certain goods to the 
U.S.S.R. and the People’s Democracies. 

A number of Western capitalist countries followed the United 
States of America in practising discrimination against trade with 
the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies, and lists of goods, 
the export of which was prohibited to the U.S.S.R. and the People’s 
Democracies, were introduced in all N.A.T.O. member-countries. 

The lists include many kinds of equipment, ships, instruments 
and certain kinds of raw materials, chemicals and many other 
commodities usually circulating in international trade. 

As is widely known, the object of the sponsors and followers of 
the policy of discrimination in international trade was not achieved. 
The aggressive circles in the West were unable to halt the rapid 
development of the Soviet Union’s economy. 

As has been the case many times in history, the policy of blockade 
and discrimination against trade with the U.S.S.R. became a 
boomerang, hitting those who pursued this policy. Many Western 
countries lost part of their most advantageous sources of raw 
materials and foodstuffs, and market outlets for the sale of means 
of production and other manufactures. 
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For example, the import of timber from Eastern to Western 
Europe declined by 77.8 per cent in 1951 compared with pre-war, 
and the import of wheat and sugar by 75 per cent. 

A result of the break in the natural and traditional trade relations 
between Western and Eastern Europe was a rise in the dollar 
deficit, as those countries were compelled to buy these commodities 
in the United States or other countries of the dollar zone, over¬ 
paying for them and using many vessels for irrational shipments. 

Obviously, such a situation, which is contrary to the vital interests 
of the capitalist countries themselves, could not continue for long. 
And indeed, 1953 witnessed the beginning of the process of “un¬ 
freezing” trade with the U.S.S.R. and other socialist countries. 

The Soviet Union today has trade treaties, and trade and payment 
agreements with most of the Western European countries—Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Holland, the Belgian-Luxemburg Economic 
Union, Finland, Sweden Norway, Denmark, Iceland, Austria, 
Switzerland and Greece. 

Since the war the Soviet Union has concluded with Finland, 
Norway, Denmark, France, the Federal Republic of Germany 
and a number of other Western European countries long-term 
agreements covering mutual deliveries of goods. 

It has been proved in practice that such long-term agreements 
lead to the development of Soviet trade relations with Western 
European countries. 

Before dealing with this question we shall describe briefly the 
U.S.S.R.’s trade with the capitalist countries. 

Trade Between U.S.S.R. and Western European 

Countries 

(in millions of roubles) 



1946 

1950 

1957 

Britain* 

159 

570 

1,204 

France* . 

155 

29 

458 

Italy. 

2 

150 

298 

Federal Republic of Germany 

— 

0.1 

533 

Finland . 

276 

244 

1,263 

Sweden 

62 

138 

227 

Norway . 

20 

113 

157 

Denmark. 

50 

33 

98 

Iceland . 

41 

— 

101 

Belgium and Luxemburg .. 

29 

126 

235 

Holland*. 

2 

25 

213 

Austria . 

4 

104 

345 

Switzerland 

3 

46 

55 


* Excluding overseas possessions. 
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Among the items exported by the U.S.S.R. to Western Europe 
are timber, fertiliser, coal (including anthracite), petroleum and 
petroleum products, asbestos, metals, manganese and chrome ores, 
farm produce, motor vehicles and other means of transport, and 
all kinds of machines and other equipment. 

Many of these items are steady, traditional Soviet exports, such 
as basic foodstuffs and industrial materials to Finland, timber to 
Britain, Belgium and the Netherlands, and wheat to Norway. 

Besides continuing to export the regular commodities it did 
before the war, the Soviet Union is now exporting many new 
commodities, reflecting the changes which have taken place in 
her economic structure. 

Recent years have also witnessed a rise in imports by the Soviet 
Union from Western European countries. 

The Soviet Union readily buys consumer goods, raw materials 
for metal production, machinery and other equipment. 

The import of ships from Western Europe has been a considerable 
item in recent years. Finland is the Soviet Union’s principle supplier 
of ships, but other Western European countries also receive sub¬ 
stantial orders from them. 

Although the volume of trade between Western Europe and 
the Soviet Union is still far behind existing possibilities, the import¬ 
ance of the trade is already evident. West European states have 
found in the U.S.S.R. a stable market for the sale of many of their 
commodities, and have been able to obtain raw materials, food¬ 
stuffs and manufactured goods on favourable terms. 

An important event in the extension of trade and other forms of 
economic co-operation between the U.S.S.R. and Finland was the 
conclusion of long-term agreements providing for mutual deliveries 
of goods over a lengthy period, as a result of which the trade volume 
between the two countries in 1951-1955 increased four-fold as 
compared with the preceding five-year period. 

Finland imported from the U.S.S.R. 80 per cent of her wheat 
and sugar requirements, 70 per cent of her rye, 53 per cent of her 
fertiliser, close to 90 per cent of her steel, 85 per cent of her petrol, 
67 per cent of her masout and 60 per cent of her crude oil and 
kerosene requirements. 

The Soviet Union has taken almost all of Finland’s exports of 
ships, 75 per cent of her exports of machinery and other industrial 
equipment, some 70 per cent of her electrical equipment and a 
considerable percentage of her woodwork and paper exports. 

The two countries’ desire to strengthen and extend their economic 
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co-operation was marked by the signing in July 1954 of an agree¬ 
ment covering the volume of trade for 1956-1960, providing for 
a further annual increase in volume. 

At Finland’s request the Soviet Union grants her gold, dollar, 
and other currency loans amounting to 40 million roubles annually. 

Since 1955 scientific and technical co-operation has been develop¬ 
ing between the two countries. During the visit of the President of 
Finland to the Soviet Union in May, 1958, the joint communique 
noted the great significance of the mutually advantageous economic 
ties, and stated that all the necessary pre-requisites existed for 
extending trade and other economic ties. At Finland’s request the 
Soviet Union at the same time agreed in principle to grant her a 
long-term loan to the sum of 400-500 million roubles at low interest. 

The stable trade relations between Finland and the U.S.S.R. 
over many years convincingly show that countries having different 
social systems can co-operate economically and culturally to their 
mutual advantage. 

Soviet-Norwegian trade relations are also being successfully 
developed. In the autumn of 1955 Norway’s Prime Minister, 
Einar Gerhardsen, and Minister of Commerce, Arne Skaug, visited 
Moscow, and on November 15th of that year a protocol was signed 
covering mutual deliveries of basic goods by the two countries 
for the three-year period of 1956-1958. 

As a result, already by the following year 1956 trade between 
the two countries increased by more than 25 per cent over 1955. 

There has also been an appreciable revival in trade relations 
between the Soviet Union and Denmark. In May, 1956, a protocol 
covering mutual deliveries over a two-year period was signed in 
Copenhagen. 

Denmark is filling large Soviet orders for refrigerators and 
dry-cargo ships, and powerful diesel engines. The Soviet Union 
also buys from Denmark a number of food products, supplying 
in exchange its traditional export items. 

It is expected that the trade volume between the two countries 
during the two years will double compared with that of 1955. 

Soviet-Icelandic trade is expanding from year to year. Trade 
negotiations between the U.S.S.R. and Iceland were concluded in 
Rejkjavik in September, 1956, by the signing of a protocol covering 
mutual deliveries over the three-year period of 1957-1959; it 
envisages a considerably larger trade volume. 

Annual agreements covering mutual deliveries between the 
U.S.S.R. and Sweden have become a tradition. It should be men- 
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tioned that Soviet-Swedish trade has been stable for many years, 
and offers favourable prospects for long-range development. This is 
due primarily to the fact that the Soviet Union, from year to year, 
places large orders with Sweden for equipment which it takes a 
long time to manufacture. 

Soviet-French trade has grown appreciably since the war. 

During the negotiations conducted in Moscow in May, 1956, 
between government delegations of the two countries the develop¬ 
ment of Soviet-French economic co-operation was discussed. 

As stated in the joint declaration the representatives of the two 
countries “agree to encourage in every way the development of 
French-Soviet trade, recognising that this accords with the economic 
interests of the two countries and will be an important factor for 
closer relations and understanding between their peoples”. 

At the same time concrete measures were outlined for further 
increasing trade and ensuring its stability. 

Later, in Paris, on February 11th, 1957, trade delegations from 
the two countries signed a long-term agreement covering goods 
to be delivered over the three-year period of 1957-1959. Under this 
agreement, France is filling a number of big Soviet orders for 
machinery and other equipment and is also supplying different 
kinds of raw materials. 

To pay for its orders and purchases the Soviet Union exports 
to France anthracite, petroleum and petroleum products, manganese 
and chrome ores, sawn timber, cellulose, cotton and other com¬ 
modities. 

It is expected that by the end of the three-year period the volume 
of trade between the two countries will be roughly triple that of 
1955. 

While recognising the positive value of the long-term trade 
agreement signed by the two countries one must, however, state 
that the volume and the list of articles to be mutually delivered 
could be much bigger, if the French side would put an end to the 
policy of restrictions and prohibitions on exports of many goods 
to the U.S.S.R. and other socialist countries. This policy hurts 
France’s own interests. 

Britain ranks among the top countries in the Soviet Union’s 
trade with capitalist countries, and the past two years have witnessed 
a certain rise in the volume of Anglo-Soviet trade. 

Trade between the two countries in 1955 exceeded 1,000 
million roubles, including purchases of natural rubber, cocoa 
beans and other commodities through British firms. In 1956 it 
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increased still further, amounting to 1,400 million roubles, and 
in 1957 it reached 1,700 million roubles, the highest figure 
since the war. 

However the possibilities for extending trade between the two 
countries are far from being fully utilised; Britain’s discrimin¬ 
atory restrictions on trade with the U.S.S.R. are serving as a 
damper on Anglo-Soviet trade. 

In February 1954 the U.S.S.R. Foreign Trade Ministry proposed, 
in connection with the arrival in Moscow of a large group of 
British business representatives, an extensive programme of pur¬ 
chases of British goods. 

It envisaged placing orders for ships and equipment to be delivered 
between 1955 and 1957, amounting to 3,000 million roubles, and 
purchasing raw materials and other commodities to the sum of 
1,500 million roubles; 4,500 million roubles in all. 

The British companies, however, though they very much wanted 
to get the Soviet orders, could not accept orders for many types 
of ships, equipment and other goods because they were classified 
as “strategic” and their export to the Soviet Union was prohibited. 
As a consequence the programme was put through only to an 
insignificant degree and the British firms lost profitable orders. 

During the U.S.S.R. Government delegation’s visit to Britain 
in April 1956 the Soviet representatives stated that if there were 
no restrictions or discrimination in trade the Soviet Union could 
in the course of the following five years (1956-1960) increase its 
purchases in Britain to roughly 9,000 million to 11,000 million 
roubles, which would include orders for equipment and ships 
amounting to somewhere around 4,000 million to 5,000 million 
roubles and the purchase of a long list of industrial products 
and raw materials amounting to somewhere about 5,000 million to 
6,000 million roubles. 

The British representatives were furnished a detailed list of 
machinery and other equipment and ships for which Soviet organ¬ 
isations were prepared to place orders in Britain. 

British business circles found the Soviet Union’s new initiative 
very interesting and British firms were ready to accept the Soviet 
orders if they could get licences to export the machinery and other 
equipment to the U.S.S.R. 

A study of the list in Britain, however, yielded unfavourable 
results, since up to 50 per cent of the machines and ships in¬ 
cluded in the plan, though they are regular British export items, 
had been placed by the British Board of Trade in the category 
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of “strategic” commodities the export of which is prohibited 
to the U.S.S.R. 


Thus, the British Government did not provide proper conditions 
for the Soviet orders to be placed, and this was the reason why the 
extensive programme for the development of Soviet-British trade 
was not realised in practice. * 

The future will show whether Britain will find a new approach 
to the problem of unhampered trade with the Soviet Union. As 
far as the Soviet Union is concerned it stands for an extensive 
development of Anglo-Soviet trade on the basis of equality and 
mutual advantage,,which accords with the interests of both countries. 

Recent years saw an appreciable expansion of trade between 
Soviet foreign trade organisations and West German firms. Trade 
between the U.S.S.R. and the German Federal Republic went up 
from 212 million roubles in 1954 to 440 million in 1956. 

The Soviet Union has placed orders there for large fishing 
trawlers and is buying engineering goods, steel, chemicals and 
other products. West German companies buy from the U.S.S.R. 
timber, cereals, ores, petroleum products, cotton, flax, etc. 

In 1957, trade continued to expand, increasing by 21 per cent 
as compared to 1956, and amounting to 533 million roubles. 

In April 1958, for the first time since the end of the war, the 
Soviet Union concluded a long-term trade and payments agreement 
with the Federal Republic of Germany for the period 1958-1960. 
This agreement calls for an increase in trade, to reach 1,200 million 
roubles by 1960, almost double that of 1957. 

It is clear, however, that the present volume of trade is consider¬ 
ably less than it could be. The artificial barrier erected between 
East and West continues to hamper economic co-operation between 
the U.S.S.R. and the German Federal Republic. 

Trade relations with Italy are also being extended. As compared 
with 1956, trade increased by 25 per cent and amounted to 298 
million roubles. 

In December 1957, a long-term agreement on reciprocal deliveries 
was concluded for a period of four years, covering 1958-1961. 


* Under pressure of public opinion and of trading interests, a number of 
governments, including that of Britain, were recently compelled to reduce the lists 
of strategic commodities banned from export to the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries. “But this move,” Mikhail Nesterov, President of the U.S.S.R. 
Chamber of Commerce, has pointed out, “was a half measure, as the indicated 
reduction covers ®n!y about 40 per cent of the commodities and does not abolish 
discrimination in international commerce.” 

It has been noted that at the same time the list of commodities still remaining 
under the embargo has been increased by about 120 items. [£d.] 
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This agreement provides for a considerable yearly increase in the 
exchange of goods between the two countries. By the end of the 
four-year period the reciprocal goods deliveries are to reach 600 
million roubles, i.e. more than double those of 1956. 

In October 1957, a long-term agreement for reciprocal goods 
deliveries was concluded between the U.S.S.R. and Austria for 
the period of 1958-1960. This agreement provides for a yearly 
growth in the trade between the two countries. By 1960, the exchange 
of goods between the U.S.S.R. and Austria is to be more than 
doubled, as compared with the 1957 level. 

The normalisation of Soviet-Japanese relations at the end of 
1956 had a favourable effect upon the development of trade relations 
with Japan. In December 1957, a trade agreement and commodity 
exchange and payments agreement was signed between the U.S.S.R. 
and Japan which led to a further extension of business contracts. 

The first trade agreement between the U.S.S.R. and Canada, 
signed March 1st, 1956, is an important step towards the 
development of Soviet-Canadian trade. 

It provides for mutual application of the most-favoured-nation 
principle in trade and navigation. In connection with the signing 
of the agreement the Soviet Union agreed to buy from Canada 
from 400,000 to 500,000 tons of wheat annually for three years. 
The agreement has contributed to a considerable increase in the 
volume of Soviet-Canadian trade. 

The Soviet Union also carries on considerable trade with a 
number of other countries, including Belgium, Holland and Greece. 

Among the few countries with which trade has not developed 
since the war is the United States of America. As has been shown 
before, this is hindered by artificial restrictions imposed by the 
United States Government. As a result of this discriminatory 
policy Soviet-American trade has been reduced to an insignificant 
amount, an especially steep drop taking place in the export to the 
U.S.S.R. of many American goods that are common in world trade. 

Yet before the war and during the first post-war years, when 
there had been no discrimination, there was considerable trade 
between the two countries, and it was of advantage to both. In 
1946, for instance, trade between the two countries reached 1,400 
million roubles. There can be no doubt that if the prohibitions 
and restrictions were removed, trade between the two countries 
could again reach an impressive figure. 

The U.S.S.R. has not set up discriminatory restrictions in 
its foreign trade and has not divided its goods into strategic and 
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non-strategic. In fact, it is exporting to Western countries 
many items which in those countries are classified as strategic. 

Here is an illustration: despite the fact that the United States 
still forbids the export of equipment to the Soviet Union, in par¬ 
ticular oil equipment, the U.S.S.R. agreed to sell turbo-drills to 
the American Dresser Industries concern and also a licence to 
manufacture them. 

The Wall Street Journal, in reporting this deal, said that the 
Soviet turbo-drills would enable the Americans to revolutionise 
the drilling of oil wells in America. 

No better illustration is needed to show the Soviet Union’s 
stand on economic co-operation with capitalist countries, as well 
as the absurdity of the so-called strategic lists by means of which 
some shortsighted people in the West expected to hold back technical 
progress in the U.S.S.R. 

It was at the very height of operating the discriminatory 
laws in the United States, Britain and other Western countries 
aimed against trade with the U.S.S.R. that the latter developed 
and built the turbo-jet TU-104 and the turbo-prop TU-114 
air-liners, intercontinental ballistic rockets and the first arti¬ 
ficial Earth Satellites, all of which startled the world. 

Life had a good laugh at the policy of trade discrimination, 
which looks like an antediluvian coach, no longer fit to ride in. 

In June 1958, in a message from the Chairman of the U.S.S.R. 
Council of Ministers to the U.S. President, the Soviet Union once 
again proposed important and comprehensive steps to develop 
trade relations between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. So far there 
has been no businesslike response to this Soviet proposal. 


5. EXTENSION OF ECONOMIC RELATIONS 

BETWEEN THE U.S.S.R. AND 
ECONOMICALLY UNDERDEVELOPED 

COUNTRIES 


S INCE the war, especially in the last few years, economic co¬ 
operation between the U.S.S.R. and what are generally called 
economically underdeveloped countries has been assuming 
an increasingly larger scale. Cultural relations between them are 
becoming more stable; they are exchanging experiences and achieve¬ 
ments in science, higher education, general education, health 
protection, physical culture and sports and in other fields. 




In the very first post-war years, despite the considerable economic 
difficulties connected with repairing the losses inflicted on the 
national economy by the war and by fascist occupation, the Soviet 
Union resumed trade relations with Iran and Afghanistan, and 
exported cereals to India, Pakistan and Egypt, which were having 
difficulties because of inadequate food supplies, in exchange for 
their regular items of export. 

The successful fulfilment of the post-war five-year plans and 
the great rise in the U.S.S.R.’s economic strength created conditions 
for an extensive development of its trade relations with South-East 
Asia and Africa. 

In the last five years (1953-1957) the Soviet Union has signed trade 
agreements with twelve countries in that area, namely with India, 
December 1953; Egypt, March 1954, and Syria, November 1955;* 
Lebanon, April 1954; Burma, July 1955; Yemen, March 1956; 
Pakistan, June 1956; Indonesia, August 1956; Cambodia, May 
1957; Tunisia, July 1957; Morocco, April 1957; Ceylon, February 
1958. 

The Soviet Union also has treaties of trade and navigation with 
Turkey and Iran, and a trade and payments agreement with 
Afghanistan. 

Thus, at the present time the Soviet Union conducts trade on 
the basis of trade and navigation treaties, trade agreements and 
protocols with fifteen countries in South-East Asia and Africa 

It has also established direct trade relations with Thailand, 
Ethiopia, Sudan and Libya. 

The Soviet Union has a trade and payments agreement with 
Argentina, and a payments agreement between the State Bank of 
the U.S.S.R. and the Bank of the Uruguayan Republic. 

Trade with a number of other Latin American countries, par¬ 
ticularly Mexico, Cuba and Paraguay, is conducted by Soviet 
foreign trade organisations which negotiate individual transactions. 

The relations between the socialist countries and many under¬ 
developed countries are built on the well-known five principles of 
peaceful co-existence, which today are the best basis for relations 
between countries with differing social systems. These are recogni¬ 
tion and mutual respect for territorial integrity and sovereignty, 
non-aggression, non-interference in the internal affairs of each 
other, peaceful co-existence and economic co-operation on the 
basis of equality and mutual advantage. 


* Now comprising the United Arab Republic 
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All trade agreements between the U.S.S.R. and South-East Asian, 
African and Latin American countries embody these new relations, 
which are alien to imperialism and colonialism. 

The Soviet Union is not seeking for itself under these agreements 
any special privileges, rights or advantages, one-sided concessions, 
and so on. It regards its trade relations with those countries as a 
means of facilitating for both sides the development and consoli¬ 
dation of their economy, the fulfilment of plans for economic 
development and greater well-being for their people. 

An analysis of the items the U.S.S.R. supplies South-East Asia, 
Africa and Latin America under the trade agreements with those 
areas shows convincingly that economically underdeveloped 
countries can get from the Soviet Union the goods they need for 
their economic development, for their industrialisation and the 
expansion of agriculture, for meeting the needs of their people. 

Soviet exports to India, Burma, Indonesia, Egypt, Afghanistan, 
Argentina and other countries comprise, as a rule, various kinds 
of equipment, including complete sets of equipment, all kinds 
of machines, instruments and tools, ferrous and non-ferrous 
rolled metals, fuel and other materials for industry, building 
materials, such as timber, cement, and so on, as well as food¬ 
stuffs and consumer goods which are still in short supply in 
those countries. 

While earlier the main item of Soviet exports to India was wheat 
(the young Indian Republic, because of her many years under 
colonial rule, experienced considerable difficulties in her food 
supplies during the first years of her independence), today rolled 
ferrous metals and industrial equipment top the list of Soviet 
exports to that country. 

Owing to the development of the Afghan textile industry the 
Soviet Union in 1957 decreased its exports of cotton fabrics to 
Afghanistan, and at the request of the Afghan side increased its 
shipments of motor vehicles and certain kinds of equipment. 

Trade with the Soviet Union enables many countries to obtain 
the goods they need and pay for them by shipping goods they 
regularly export, without having to spend gold or foreign exchange. 

The Soviet Union imports from South-East Asia, Africa and 
Latin America commodities those countries most want to sell. 

These are cotton, wool, jute and other textile fibres, hides and 
skins, tea, coffee, cocoa, spices, fruit, vegetable oil, natural 
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rubber, non-ferrous metals, varnishes, and certain foodstuffs, 
such as rice and so on. 

In many cases, the Soviet Union avails itself of the advantages 
of the division of labour which has taken shape to buy from those 
countries articles made by native industry and handicraftsmen. 
For instance, it buys from India articles made of jute, footwear, 
woollen fabrics and handicrafts. 

Trade between the U.S.S.R. and the economically under¬ 
developed countries is, as a rule, balanced. This is done by making 
up lists of commodities each is to supply the other, the totals of 
which come to the same amount. Helping this, too, is the system 
of clearing which is extensively applied by the Soviet Union in 
its trade with many countries, including Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, 
Argentina and others. 

A. I. Mikoyan, Vice-Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the U.S.S.R., stated the following when he visited India in the 
spring of 1956: 

“The two governments have agreed that it would be of advantage 
to both countries to increase the volume of trade between them 
to the maximum possible. 

“In its trade with India the Soviet Union proceeds from the 
proposition not to burden India’s trade and payments balance, 
and we are therefore willing to use the money realised from the 
sale of Soviet goods in India to buy Indian raw materials and 
manufactures. The Soviet Union does not intend to sell India 
goods of which she produces enough herself, as we do not want 
to compete with her industry and agriculture. We offer India goods 
which will aid her economic development.” 

This good will is characteristic of the U.S.S.R.’s trade relations 
with all countries of South-East Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

It is noticeable that the trade agreements signed by those countries 
with the Soviet Union are always assessed highly by their business 
men and by the general public. 

No success has crowned the propaganda efforts of some of the 
colonial powers to cast slurs on the bilateral agreements and the 
Soviet principle of trading on the basis of mutual advantage and 
equality of the parties concerned. 

The more farsighted circles in South-East Asia, Africa and Latin 
America who really want to see their national economy and their 
foreign commerce strengthened are building up their economic 
relations with the U.S.S.R. and other socialist countries on the 
firm foundation of mutually advantageous bilateral trade agreements. 
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It should be mentioned here, however, that the Soviet Union 
is by no means against multilateral trade, as certain biased econ¬ 
omists seek to present it; on the contrary, in cases when this is 
economically expedient the Soviet Union willingly consents to 
such agreements. 

Examples of this are the tripartite agreements of the U.S.S.R., 
Finland and a number of East European countries that have been 
in existence for a number of years, as well as the agreement of the 
U.S.S.R., Burma and Czechoslovakia. 

Testifying to the successful development of trade between the 
U.S.S.R. and South-East Asian and African countries is the sub¬ 
stantial rise in the volume of trade as well as the extension of the 
list of items supplied to each other. 


Soviet Trade with Countries in South-East Asia and 

Africa 

(in million roubles) 


Year 

Exports 

Imports 

Total 

1946 . 

164 

117 

281 

1950 . 

128 

357 

485 

1955 . 

290 

456 

746 

1956 . 

555 

920 

1,475 

1957 . 

.. 1,002 

1,270 

2,272 

These figures show that trade between the U.S.S.R. 

and these 

countries since the 

war has gone up eight-fold. The rise has been 

especially great in 

recent years following 

the establishment of 


direct trade relations by the U.S.S.R. with most of these countries. 

And here are figures showing the growth in trade with separate 
countries: 


India 
Burma 
Afghanistan 
Iran .. 
Egypt 


(in million roubles) 


1946 

1950 

1957 

41* 

27 

506 



62 

■ — 

15 

155 

217 

21 

201 

7 

19 

773 


* Including Pakistan. 


Recent years have also witnessed a considerable increase in the 
U.S.S.R.’s trade with Indonesia, Lebanon and Syria, and a some¬ 
what larger trade with Turkey and Thailand; trade has also begun 
with Yemen, Ethiopia, Sudan and Morocco. 



















The South-East Asian and African countries supply the 
Soviet Union all its imports of jute fabrics and shellac, some 
95 per cent of its skins and cotton imports, about 75 per cent 
of its raisins, over 33 per cent of its spices, some 30 per cent of 
its rice and 20 per cent of its wool, citrus fruit and tea imports. 

These countries take 70 per cent of the Soviet Union’s exports 
of cotton fabrics, some 60 per cent of its cement exports and 
45 per cent of its sugar exports. 

More than half of the machinery and other equipment and 
rolled steel and about a third of the petroleum and petroleum 
products the U.S.S.R. exported to capitalist countries in 1957 
went to countries in South-East Asia and Africa. 

The ratio of Soviet trade to the total foreign trade volume of 
most of the countries of South-East Asia and Africa is still relatively 
small, but its significance has been steadily rising in recent years. 
In 1957 its share of Afghanistan’s foreign trade came to 35 per cent, 
of Iran’s 8.7 per cent,* of Egypt’s 4.1 per cent and of India’s 
approximately 2 per cent. 

With respect to certain important commodities the Soviet Union 
ranks high in the imports and exports of a number of those countries. 

For example, in 1957 the U.S.S.R. supplied 15 per cent of India’s 
imports of rolled steel, and 80 per cent of Afghanistan’s imports 
of petroleum products, 95 per cent of her sugar imports, 70 per cent 
of her imports of cotton fabrics. 

That year Egypt took from the U.S.S.R. some 40 per cent of her 
imports of oil and oil products and up to 50 per cent of her wheat 
imports. 

The Soviet Union is at the same time a big, and sometimes the 
principal buyer of many goods produced in the South-East Asian 
and African countries. 

It is one of the biggest importers of hides and skins from India, 
Afghanistan and Iran, and of cotton and rice from Egypt, and is a 
big importer of Burma’s rice, Morocco’s citrus fruits, India’s spices, 
Afghanistan’s and Iran’s cotton, wool, dried fruits, oil seeds, and 
so on. 

The Soviet Union has thus become a big supplier of a number 
of essential goods and a big buyer of many commodities from the 
South-East Asian and African countries. For many of those 
countries trade with the U.S.S.R. is an important economic factor, 


* 1956-1957. 
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exercising a stabilising influence on their foreign trade and on their 
economy as a whole. 

It should be mentioned in this connection that Soviet foreign 
trade organisations are ready to trade on the basis of long-term 
agreements. 

In 1957 the Soviet Union concluded a long-term agreement 
with Afghanistan covering mutual deliveries of goods over the 
years 1957 and 1958, and one with Iran over 1957/1958-1959/1960. 

The Soviet Union has a long-term agreement with India covering 
the shipment of 1,000,000 tons of rolled steel to that country. 

These agreements ensure both sides a guaranteed sale and supply 
of commodities, and the two sides have the possibility, under the 
agreements, annually to fix by mutual consent more specifically 
the quantities of goods and schedules of deliveries for the particular 
year. 

While the Latin American countries do not rank high in the 
total volume of their trade with the U.S.S.R., they are important 
suppliers of a number of commodities imported by the latter. They 
supply more than half of the Soviet Union’s imports of coffee and 
hides and more than a third of its imports of fine-fleeced wool. 

The Soviet Union’s economic co-operation with industrially 
underdeveloped countries is not confined merely to the exchange 
of goods. 

Assuming increasingly greater importance in recent years has 
been the scientific and technical assistance given in the setting up 
of industrial enterprises and other constructions. This co-operation 
is very extensive, including surveys, designing projects, supplying 
complete sets of equipment for plants, assembling and starting 
operation of the equipment and the training of native personnel. 

Even before World War II, when it was rapidly industrialising 
itself, the Soviet Union began to render technical assistance to 
some countries in the building of industrial enterprises and other 
constructions. 

For instance, Soviet specialists helped Turkey to build two large 
textile mills and equipped them with Soviet-made machinery. 

However, this form of economic co-operation really assumed 
wide scope only after the war; with the aid of the Soviet Union 
the People’s Democracies have built or reconstructed hundreds 
of industrial enterprises. 

In recent years the Soviet Union has concluded important 
agreements with a number of economically underdeveloped countries 
providing for assistance in their economic development. The most 
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important of these is the Soviet-Indian agreement to build, with 
the assistance of the Soviet Union, an iron and steel works with an 
output capacity of 1,000,000 tons of steel a year, and a heavy 
machinery plant. 

The Soviet Union is thus helping India to develop the most 
important branches of her national economy—iron and steel 
industry and machine building—which should help to safeguard 
her national independence and assist her economic progress. 

Besides supplying India the needed equipment for the plants 
and rendering all-round technical assistance, the Soviet organ¬ 
isations have undertaken to train Indian personnel for the mills 
both in India and in the Soviet Union. 

The agreements provide for a maximum enlistment of India’s 
local materials industry, with Indian specialists and manpower 
in the construction of the plants, which will mean more orders for 
Indian factories and promote greater employment. 

Administrative supervision of the construction job is exercised 
by India, while technical supervision is exercised by Soviet specialists. 

It should be emphasised that the plants built with the help of the 
Soviet Union will belong entirely to India. The Soviet organisations 
seek no participation in the capital invested in the plants, nor in 
the profits or management of them, which is in striking contrast 
to the terms on which Western capitalist firms build such enter¬ 
prises in other countries. 

Neither do the Soviet organisations demand any special privileges 
for their specialists in India. 

To help build the plants the Soviet Government has granted the 
Indian Government long-term loans on highly favourable terms; 
moreover, repayment of the loans is to be in Indian rupees, which 
the Soviet Union will use to pay for goods it will purchase in India. 

Scientific and technical co-operation between the two countries 
embraces various spheres of science and technology, including 
prospecting for oil and other minerals, health protection, planning, 
statistics, and so on. 

Afghanistan is obtaining good-neighbourly assistance in her 
economic development. The Soviet Union has helped her build 
a ginnery, put up some 900 miles of telegraph and telephone lines, 
and construct oil storage facilities, a grain elevator, a flour mill 
and a mechanical bakery. 

Soviet assistance has also helped to carry out many town improve¬ 
ments in Kabul, Afghanistan’s capital. 

In 1956 a Soviet-Afghan agreement was signed under which the 
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Soviet Union granted Afghanistan a long-term credit, to be used 
for economic development, amounting to 100 million dollars, with 
interest at the rate of 2 per cent per annum. 

The Soviet Union agreed to give technical assistance to build 
two hydro-electric stations and three motor vehicle repair shops, 
for road construction and to build irrigation canals. 

In all, fourteen construction projects were to be carried out with 
the help of the Soviet Union. 

In January 1958, the first agreement for wide economic and 
technical co-operation was signed between the Soviet Union and 
Egypt. The realisation of this agreement will be a great contribution 
towards the accomplishment of the first five-year plan for the 
industrial development of Egypt. 

At the same time, the Soviet Union granted Egypt a long-term 
credit on extremely favourable conditions— 2\ per cent annual 
interest—for a period of twelve years. 

On October 23, 1958, N. S. Khrushchov announced the Soviet 
Government’s willingness to supply the United Arab Republic 
with technicians, machinery, equipment and materials, and to grant 
a loan of 400 million roubles to cover the expenses involved, to 
assist the U.A.R. in constructing the Aswan Dam. 

In February 1958, an agreement on economic and technical 
co-operation was signed between the U.S.S.R. and Ceylon. The 
agreement provides for co-operation in fulfilling Ceylon’s plans 
for economic development. 

The Soviet Union has granted Ceylon a long-term credit amount¬ 
ing to 120 million roubles, at 2\ per cent interest, over a period of 
twelve years, to pay for the work of Soviet designing organisations 
and for the equipment, machinery, materials and other forms of 
technical aid supplied by the U.S.S.R. 

The Soviet Union has arrangements for scientific and technical 
co-operation with Egypt, Syria, Yemen, Indonesia and Burma. 
In 1957 technical co-operation was resumed between the U.S.S.R. 
and Turkey. 

Besides giving technical assistance to economically under¬ 
developed countries on the basis of bilateral agreements, the Soviet 
Union does it also through the United Nations. 

Since 1953 the U.S.S.R., the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the Byelo¬ 
russian S.S.R. have contributed their share to the U.N.’s technical 
assistance fund. 

The U.S.S.R. has announced that it is ready, in line with the 
fund’s programme, to consider applications by economically under- 
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developed countries in Asia and the Far East for technical assistance 
to solve problems of major importance to them, such as the mining 
and working up of minerals, development of iron and steel and 
engineering industries, in particular the manufacture of farm 
machinery, the development of textiles and food industries, factories 
to process natural rubber, the construction of hydro and thermo 
electric stations, provisions to combat floods and use water resources 
for irrigation purposes, technical assistance to combat locusts, 
and help in providing technical knowledge and to train natives for 
industry and other branches of the economy. 

The Soviet Union’s concrete technical assistance programme has 
aroused much interest in many economically underdeveloped 
countries. Today the U.S.S.R. is rendering technical assistance 
through the United Nations to India, Indonesia, Burma, Pakistan, 
Ceylon and several other countries. 

All-round economic co-operation with the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries helps the economically underdeveloped 
countries to avoid dependence on the colonial powers. They can 
obtain from the Soviet Union and other socialist countries machinery 
and other equipment and the goods they need to develop their 
economy, improve their agriculture and give their people a higher 
standard of living. 

These countries are also depending less and less on the capitalist 
market for the sale of their exportable goods, since from year to 
year the U.S.S.R. and the other socialist countries buy bigger 
quantities of old-established items and add fresh items to their 
shopping lists. 

The development of all-round economic ties with the socialist 
world market enables the economically underdeveloped countries 
to stand up against the pressure of the imperialist powers. A 
striking example of this is the failure of the economic blockade 
against Egypt imposed by Britain, France and the United States 
during the Suez events. 

Despite the fact that those states had blocked Egypt’s foreign 
exchange abroad and ceased trading with her, she was able, as a 
result of her extensive trade relations with the socialist countries, 
to stand up against economic pressure from the biggest capitalist 
powers. 

In an interview he gave to a correspondent of the American 
magazine Look, President Nasser of Egypt said: “Last winter we 
had left a month’s supply of wheat, and we had a shortage of oil. 
We had to sell our cotton. We turned to you [i.e. the United States— 
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Ed.] but we were refused. Then the Russians sold us wheat and oil, 
and they bought our cotton. They helped us to pull through. They 
helped us escape the rule of the West.” (Retranslated from the 
Russian). 

If the economically underdeveloped countries which have to 
develop independently want to protect and strengthen their national 
independence, they are faced with the objective need to develop 
equal and mutually advantageous economic relations with the 
U.S.S.R. and other socialist countries. 

That is why even political leaders and representatives of business 
circles in South-East Asia and the Near East, who could hardly be 
suspected of being in sympathy with the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries, have advocated the development of economic 
relations with the U.S.S.R. 

Certain circles in the West are trying to label the Soviet Union's 
willingness to develop equal and mutually advantageous trade 
relations with countries in South-East Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America as “an economic offensive” or Soviet “expansion”, intimi¬ 
dating those countries by talk of “Communist danger”, and so on. 

However, these countries' experience in their economic relations 
with the U.S.S.R. has shown both them and other countries that this 
danger is a myth; the Soviet Union steadfastly observes the 
principles of respect for sovereignty and non-interfcrence in the 
internal affairs of other countries. 

❖ ’ * * 

The many facts cited herein thus show that the U.S.S.R.’s foreign 
trade is steadily developing, and the abiding principles underlying 
this trade, whether with socialist or capitalist countries, are mutual 
advantage, equality and respect for each other’s sovereignty. 

What are the prospects for the development of Soviet foreign 
trade? 

The U.S.S.R. is now drawing up a long-range plan of national 
economic development to cover the 1959-1965 period. The plan is 
to ensure a further powerful advance of all branches of the national 
economy on the basis of priority development of the production 
of the means of production. 

Its object is to take another big stride forward in carrying out 
the main economic task of the U.S.S.R., namely, in a brief historical 
span to overtake and outstrip the more developed capitalist countries 
in per capita output. 

The decision to draw up the long-range plan states that it is to 
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provide a greater use of the natural resources in the eastern areas 
of the country, a rapid development of the ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals and chemical industries, speedier electrification, further 
development of coal, and even more so oil and gas, greater output 
of farm produce so as to overtake the United States within the next 
few years in per capita production of meat, butter and milk, and 
a considerable increase in the output of other consumer goods. 

Besides leading to a rapid rise in home consumption, this pro¬ 
gramme will also lead to a substantial increase in the U.S.S.R.'s 
export possibilities. 

The Soviet Union will be in a position to export larger quantities 
of many kinds of raw and auxiliary materials, as well as machines 
and other equipment and goods. 

Along with the considerably larger quantities of goods which 
it will be possible to earmark for export, the Soviet Union will be 
be able to increase imports of many kinds of equipment, raw 
materials and consumer goods. 

All this attests to the fact that the prospects are favourable for 
the rapid development of trade between the U.S.S.R. and all other 
countries. 
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